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An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By George William 
Pease. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 
418. $1.50. 

This is a most timely book. It follows naturally the more general work 
on the Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, 1903, from the same 
press. Sunday-school problems embrace curriculum, methods of teaching, 
textbooks and works of reference, school management, and architecture. 
This book deals with the first three of these questions. Curriculum is 
fundamental. It must be determined first. Just now every teacher inter- 
ested in graded Sunday schools is asking for a curriculum worked out in 
detail. Here is a curriculum divided into courses, or "topics," with 
specimen "suggestive lessons" and lists of books for both teachers and 
pupils for every grade. The matter is very clearly grouped, tabulated, and 
summarized. But an index in addition would be a grateful convenience. 
The bibliographies are abundant and valuable, and embrace works tradi- 
tional and modern with great impartiality. They should be worth the 
price of the book to Sunday-school teachers. 

The main features of the curriculum will command general assent. 
Professor Pease proposes stories for kindergarten and primary grades, 
history for pupils of nine years of age and upward, and Christian evidences 
and beliefs and ethnic religions for classes of college and riper age. The 
character-stories of the Bible are reserved happily for children of from six 
to eight. Nature-stories precede them in abundance. Fairy-stories 
and fables are conspicuously absent, probably because trust in God, rather 
than obedience to others, is conceived as the religious aim of the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. The historical courses embrace biblical, 
missionary, and other Christian biography, and the history of biblical 
literature and Christian thought. The period of more than four hundred 
years succeeding the time of Nehemiah is omitted, excepting as an elective 
for adult classes. The courses in biblical biography are concentric in 
arrangement. "Genesis" to "Nehemiah" are prescribed for pupils of 
both nine and thirteen years of age, the life of Christ for those of ten and 
fourteen, and apostolic history for those of eleven, fifteen, and seventeen. 
The reasons for this arrangement are not clear. If two years be assigned 
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to a subject, why should they not be consecutive and the matter divided 
between them? If repetition be sought, it is sufficiently provided for 
already by using the biblical narratives for stories for young children, for 
biographies for older children, and for a more critical historical study for 
adults. If two years without a New Testament course be the objection, 
surely a truly religious study of the Old Testament must be prosecuted 
with a thorough-going comparison with any later thought and achievement, 
which parallel, correct, or surpass that Testament's positions. This is the 
method of Sunday-school teaching pursued by liberal Judaism. If the 
religious development of the Hebrews be according to nature, the modern 
child repeats it; and some of it is better repeated vicariously in reading and 
corrected before certain impulses become father to the deed. If conscience- 
building belongs to the school age preceding adolescence, then, if ever, 
Old Testament history, with its constant appeal to the reasonableness of 
obedience to God, should be taught. New Testament history should 
follow with its appeal to the nascent altruism of adolescence. 

The treatment of biblical history is entirely uncritical, as the author 
remarks. The religious aims of the curriculum are conceived on traditional 
lines. The trustworthiness of God as "Workman," " Ruler, " "Character- 
Former" and "Source of Truth" is proposed as the subject of study. 
Trust in God and the salvation of one's own soul are made primary in 
purpose, if not in time. Obedience and service are to follow as a conse- 
quence. Parts I and II of the doctrinal course elaborated for youths of 
nineteen are purely individualistic. Part HI is upon social service. 

Of manual methods we have picture-pasting and text, narrative and 
thesis-writing, excellently arranged for home work. Copying of black- 
board sketches is prescribed, but not original illustrative drawing, whereas 
even children of five often prefer this to copy work. The sand-table has a 
place for scenic work in the primary grades. It is not recommended for 
map-molding in higher grades. No map-making of any kind by pupils 
is advocated. 

"Search work" is a welcome contribution to Sunday-school nomen- 
clature. It is doubtful, however, if "Bible school" is an improvement 
upon "Sunday school," especially as those who favor the term, including 
Professor Pease himself, advocate a curriculum which will embrace more 
than biblical literature. "Junior," "intermediate," and "senior," for 
names of departments, are cast-off terms of the common school, which 
might as well be anticipated in the adoption of "primary" for Grades 
I-VI and "secondary" for Grades VII-XII. 

This book will prove of great practical service to many Sunday-school 
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teachers because it is specific, and should be suggestive to students of reli- 
gious education because of its scope and detail. It is too timely not to be 
read now. 

Richard Morse Hodge. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



The Story of the Bible Told for Young and Old. By Rev. Jesse 
L. Htxrlbut, D.D. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 
1904. Pp. 750. $2.50, net. 

The author of this book, now a pastor in Morristown, N. J., was for 
many years editor of the Sunday-school publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. In this office he became one of the best-known and 
most influential Sunday-school men of America. His experience and his 
natural qualifications eminently fit him to prepare a book of Bible stories 
such as the children will like and use. He believes that there is need for a 
"Child's Bible," if children are to be interested in the Book of books. 
Out of the mass of matter in the Bible which interests students only, such 
as history, genealogy, details of law and customs of worship, psalms, 
prophecies, proverbs, epistles, a selection must be made of material which 
is interesting to children. 

Dr. Hurlbut has therefore selected "the most striking and interesting 
among the stories contained in the Bible," 168 in number, and retells each 
by itself, but in the biblical order. The language of the Bible is used, 
simplified for the child, and the stories are interpreted, but not rewritten 
or changed. Some attempt has been made to use the results of recent 
historical knowledge in dealing with the Old Testament narratives. The 
book is profusely illustrated with color plates and engravings, one or more 
pictures appearing with each story; these will go far to make the book 
attractive to the child. 

Many efforts have been made in recent years to present the Bible 
stories in a form suitable for children. A number of good books of this 
kind might be named. Dr. Hurlbut's work takes a place among these, 
for it has many excellent qualities. 

C. W. V. 



